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use the magic sash, and the explanation seems to be that, as he
prophesied when he gave the magic bow to Daywagonban, the latter
is destined to become a glorious king if he but remains on the
throne of the ogres. The realization of what he really is causes
Daywagonban to renounce his throne. The two brothers hasten to meet
their parents and release the two princesses, determined to return and
live as hermits in the forest afterwards, for they are tired of the strife
and misery of life.

Since it was first written, learned critics through the intervening

years have agreed that Daywagonban is the least artistic of U Kyin U's

plays.    Its chief defect is the lack of real unity.    One feels that the

dramatist has not planned the course of the story beforehand, and

that he just puts in one exciting incident after another until, when

he thinks the play is long enough and the story rather in a muddle,

he brings in the king of the gods, and with one stroke unties the knot.

However, the play is not formless.    The scenes are put together with

some harmony.   The special atmosphere of the play, the impression of

its characters belonging to a strange, unreal world, lasts throughout the

play and gives harmony to the scenes.    Moreover, each scene grows

out of the previous  one, so that  in  its  breathless  excitement the

audience never realizes the lack of real unity until the play has ended.

In this play the dramatist does not attempt to portray character.

All the persons are full of life and are dramatic, but they are shown

only from the outside.   This is one of the chief reasons why the play

appears less finished and less artistic than his other plays.   This lack

of interest in the portrayal of character contributes one glaring defect

to the play.   The young prince, the brother of Daywagonban, after

being wounded by the king of the  ogres,  completely  changes  his

character, and refuses to accompany his  betrothed  and  her sister

to his own city, in spite of the fact that the two princesses are alone

and unprotected.   There is no explanation of this illogical and cruel

behaviour, unless of course the prince has  partially lost his reason

because of his wounds*

The final moral of the story also contributes much to make the
play unsatisfactory. The feeling of tiredness with life and strife which
is found in U Kyin IPs non~yataka plays seems out of place in this.
Life is shown to be one glorious adventure, one glorious excitement,
and then suddenly at the end we are given to understand that the
monastery is the best place in life.

With all its faults, the play is one of the best in Burmese,    For